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ABSTRACT : . ed ‘ 

This report on teacher competence in the field of 
early childhood education is divided into six sections. The first 
section outlines the rationale for the study and defines its 

. particular thrust. The main intention of the survey is to describe 
and define the tasks and requisite skills of early childhood teachers 
in supporting families in the care and education of their children. 
Part two details the issues most relevant to a definition of teacher 
competence: (1) the purpose of early childhood programs, (2) the. , 
envircnments of center-based programs, (3) the roles of the teacher, 
and (4) a review of the. nature and quality of research to teacher 
‘behavior. The third section details the methods of observation of 
teachers, the criteria upon which opinions were based and analysis of 
teacher vehaviors in not only classroom situations but also in 
interaction with parents. The tasks and competence of the early 
childhcod teacher are discussed in detail in the fourth section. 
These are divided into, three major catagories: (1) design and 

, iaplementation of program -- ability to relate the use.of time, space. 

- and activities to the develcpmental levels, learning abilities, and 
individual characteristics of children; (2) personal competence -- 
ability to serve as an effective model of behavior for children and 
other adults; (3) interpersonal competence -- ability to facilitate 
the child's sastery and satisfaction in interactions with physical 
environment, peers and adults. In section five the implications: of 
the survey are discussed, and section six contains recommendations 

for improvement in the field. (JD) 
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The following is a summary of the Report presented by the Early Childhood 
Services Task Force to its Steering Committee on June 28, 1976. 
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Our. purpose in this report it | tto describe and define the tasks and 
requisite skills of early childhood teachers in supporting and assisting - 
families in the care’ and Praha pe of their children. Our concern is 
with all young children, ° including chi Idren with Reta ann those 
living in disafivant aged i 
Traditionally, the person working with children in a ledientig 3 envi ronment 
has been referred to as a teacher. Acknowledging that the home and’ 
community have a tremendous /impact upon the young child, and ‘that the 
provision of short, isolated educational programs is not the most: effective 
means to contribute to the schild's fujgk development, we are looking at a 
new kind of teacher. - We a concerned with a teacher who will avoid 
further separating children from their families; a person who can design 
a program for young childven that will reinvolve and strengthen families 
.as the primary and proper/ agent for the development of children. - 4 


‘ 


We are concerned not only with the need to educate minds but with the need 
to provide children, so/far as lies in our power, with the conditions that 
will most favour their development into confident, Competent, sensitive 
persons. Throughout the years that concern us, children are developing in 
interaction with a widening environment. What is the best that the early 
childhood teacher can/provide for them in this environment? 


To answer this questfon, we began with a broad survey of studies relating 
teacher and parent Yehaviours to the development of competence in young 
children. We started from the premise that all children have certain 
developmental needg and that most children will learn best in certain 

kinds of environments which have been designed to meet their needs for 
nurturance and stAmulation. A review'‘of the literature-‘supplied us with 

a, clearer definifion of the child's needs and expanded our awareness of 

the studies* bei undertaken on the most effectiye ways of providing for 

and working with young children in a variety of situations. We were 
interested in those studies concerned with adult-child interaction, observa- 
tional techniques, advantageous physical -environmgnts, expanding roles for 
early’ childhood personnel, and investigations of general child development 
and of speciat needs. We concentrated primarily/on the interrelatedness of 
specific teacher behaviours ahd child outcomes. / Related to this important 
consideration was a review of the kinds/of programs which: have been 
developed, and a discussion of the nature of the different roles the 

teacher may. assume in these programs. 


/ rx 
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We then ‘conducted a province-wide interview Survey of teachers and 
coordinators in early childhood programs, and parents of children in these 
programs, in order to find out from/them the purposes of their programs 
and how they believe these purposes can best be met. Our main interest 
was in the competence, reflected by these /beliefs, that would be needed to 
fulfill the goals of early childhood programs in Alberta. : 


"Using the general, descriptions of teacher behaviour and measurements 
criteria obtained from the literature, and the concerns which. were ; 
expressed during the interview survey, we constructed a set of guide-.. 
lines for the observation of teacher behaviour in existing early - 
childhood prdgrams. The purpose.of the observation study was to obtain 
information on the effectiveness and interrelationships of particular : 
behaviours and the contexts .in which these behaviours can occur, in . a: 
ordér to.develop a more accurate conceptual.ization and description of 

early. childhood teacher competence. 


While our-investigation was concentrated primarily on programs for five ‘ . 
to six year old children, the guidelines for teacher competence present= 

- ed in the report are easily adaptable to programs for older children, 

with greater revision needed for infant and toddler programs. Jhey are 

also applicable to-day-care personnel, as will be discussed in Chapter 

V ofthis summary. . 


° 


* However, the paucity of sound research, particularly longitudinal studies 
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SUMMARY: .THE SURVEYS 


LITERATURE, SURVEY 
.. 4 ° ‘as * . 
From a broad survey of the Jiterature on chi td :devetopment-and-early childhood - 

education, the issues most relevant to a definition_.of teacher competence were 
- selected for inclusion in the report. These issues are: 1)’ ,the purpose of 

early childhood programs, 2) the envirdénments of centre=based programs, 

‘3) the roles of the teacher, and 4)- a review of the nature and quality of . 

research into teacher behaviour. The following is a brief discussion of 

the conclusions reached from the |l,iteraturé survey of these ¥ssues. 


‘Programs for Young Children 


he ultimate importance of the child's early experiences with his family and 
in his community as well as in any specific programs has been well defended. 


to assess the effectiveness of programs. for young children and the ‘ ’ 
appropriateness of goals, is a gap in the knowl edge base of educators. 

Much of the past and current research in early childhood education-concerns 
the environments - physical and interpersonal - of the programs for young 
children. The basic design of many’ studies into the effectiveness of 
djfferent kinds of programs involves a consideration-of the relationship 
between observed teachers' .behaviours which are thought to promote or : 
inhibit development and learning. and the changed Deees oars of the children 
measured on pre and post tests. 


. 


It is evidegt that” teachers" behaviours influence children's behaviours. 
Such evidence provides the rationale for any study of teacher competence 
in early childhood education.’ It is also presumed that goals are related 
to needs, and that effective programs will reflect -progress towards these 
goals and a satisfaction of the child's and society's neéds. It is under- 
stood that many variables affect the ultimate success of any program. _ But 
‘jt appears that the téachers themselves are the crucial elemént. , 


4 


The Needs of Young Children , - 


“social, and psychological needs. Many of their requirements for healthy 
deve lopment: are well-known to professionals and to others concerned with 
child development.and learning. [tt was possible, from the literature, to ; 
summarize those needs considered to be particularly relevant to the child °. tiie. és 


( seciat at various ‘stages of deye lopment have a number of salient physical, 


f rom about four to seven years, as follows: is oe qos 
pe nutrition, rest, proper ventilation, cleanliness 
2. mass muscle ‘activity 
3. mental and verbal stimulation 
4, peer ial and fantasy play . ; a 
5. independence : 
6. learning control of internal impulses * 
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72” affection, security, acceptance, contact comfort 
8. .xploration ind manipulation of the environment 
3J.° achievement : 4 


“Helping to meet these needs is the,essential purpose of early childhood 
programs. If. the programs are to respond to all such needs, and to foster 
. all aspects of a child's development, the approach of planners and teachers 
must be a holistic one. It is for logical as well as humanistic reasons 
that’ so many early childhood educators insist on viewing ''the wholé child''. 
% The needs of children are interactive; one cannot expect a child to profit 
from mentalgand verbal stimulation if his needs for affection and achieve- 
ment are.not being met at the same time. An increasing amount of evidence 
_shows significant relationships between a child's affective and cognitive 
- development, between emotionally healthy feelings about himself and his 


ability to relate to others.’ ' a 
. ‘ 
~ . ‘The Contribution of the Early Childhood Teacher 


Whilé it is a somewhat artificial task to divide hyman development into 

separate domains, some division must be made in order to assess develop- 

_mMents that are believed to provide the foundations, so to speak, for later 

; developments. The review of research on child development and early child- 

hood education led us to concern ourselves in the investigation primarily 

with the, affective domain of development -- that is, with how children feel 

about themselves in relationship to other people and to the tasks which 

; ' they perform, ‘rather than with the amount of .knowledge they acquire. or the 
particular skills they develop. This-is not to ignore the fact that 
children néed a cognitive, as well as a social climate whith al lows them 
to be competent -- certainly children become competent through the develop- 
ment of skills. The intent is,:@ather, ‘to emphasize ‘that the skills and 
‘the knowledge are not ends in themselves in the early childhood programs, 
and that t concentrate on such tangible achievements alone can often 
hinder the development of children rather than enhance it’. 
We began with the premise that education is not something one acquires, but 
is a continuing process of interaction with the physical and human . 
environment. The literature survey led us to conclude that human interaction 
should be viewed as the single most important ingredient in any early 
childhood program. ‘[n this context, the early child id teacher plays an 
essential role in early development, not only in the provision of materials 
and activities, but, primarily in the manner of relating to each child. 
The means through which the contribution of early childhood teachers can 

a be maximized are varied, and should be adapted to the situation in which the 
child ‘is living. Research on* programs for young children shows that in 
order to maximize their contribution to the child's full development, early 
» * childhood teachers should relate tovchildren in away that ensures: 


1. the child's mastery and satisfaction, as opposed to 
frustration and defeat, -in* interactions with the 
physical environment, with peers, and with adults; 


Le consistency between experiences'in the pri gram and 
the characteristics the child brings to the program, 
including family characteristics, the child's needs 

: ms and interests. 


: . * 
; . me: 
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These criteria have an effect ih the approach that early childhood teachers 


will take in. both fulfilling their roles, and in broadening the scope of 
their activities: ' , 


In their direct relJationship$ with children, they should: 
* move away from the instructional mode of teaching and the 
practice of isolating their activities with children from-° 


,those of their parents. . 


They should work with parents in a spirit of cooperative 
responsibllity for the goals of their programs. 


They should extend their scope to connect with resources 
in the wider community -- including persons, places and 

. materials -- that can be utjlized to enhance the chi-ld's 
full development and to meet special needs. 


They should be, able to adapt thet, activities to local 

situations, ; 
' 

The early chiJdhood teacher needs a combination of personal characteristics, 

skills and knowledge in order to be effective in these activities. While 

most current models for early childhood programs do not offer the range of 

activities included above, and thus limit their usefulness as sources for 

the specification of necessary competence, some guidélines can be drawn 

from those models. Others must be logically-drawn from the nature of the 

tasks involved. 


INTERVIEW SURVEY F 
During .the Spring of 1975 we conducted personal interviews with 331 teachers, 
coordinators .and parents of children in early childhood prq@§rams, throughout 
Alberta. Axvariety of programs were surveyed, including those in 
disadvantaged areas and those strictly for children with handicaps. 

From the vast amount of. informatidm obtained during these interviews, we 
selected for inclusion in the report those responses most relevant to 
teacher competence in. (1) relating to children, (2) the integration of 
children with handicaps into normal programs, and (3) parent and community 
involvement in programs. 


‘ Relating to Children 

Most of those interviewed were very concerned that the early childhood 
teacher be able, primarily, to relate well with children. For many, this ¢ 

meant sensitivity to the children's feelings, being aware of their individual 
differences and knowing how to build.on these, having a sense of humour and 
Tmagination, ‘being able to communicate with children and understand. them, 

and having a sense of commitment to the well-being of each child. 


They were also concerned that the teacher be able to observe and interpret 
child behaviour and development, and many teachers stated that the ability 
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to structure the environment. in such\a way as to facilitate the child's 
active invofvement_ in learning was necessary to foster a proper -climate 
th the group program. 


, . x € 


Integrating Children with Handicaps 


When asked.about their views on’ the. integration of children with handicaps 
into regular programs, most of the respondents favoured such: an approach. 


Significant opposition to such integration, however, came from two sources. 
Both the teachers and the parents of children with handicaps who are 
presently in segregatéd programs had reservations about the- ability of 
teachers in fs programs to meet the needs of the handicapped child. 
The teachers © the children placed the highest priority on their ability 
to observe and interpret child behaviour ‘and development 


Parent Involvement 


A number of responses indicate that there is a need for greater commun ica~ 
tion between early childhood teachers and parents of children in the’ prepress 
t regarding the purposes and structure of the programs. 


The majority of parents Said that they would prefer their involvement: mean 
interaction with children in the program,rather than the supporting 
activities - preparing materials,.organizing activities, etc. -- which are 
currently»the' primary activities of most parentsyinvolved in: the program, 


The majority of teachers, however, Stated that they have difficulty invelv- 
ing parents directly in the activities with children. They have found that 
interpersonal conflicts - between teacher and parents, parents and parents, 
and children and parents -- are most difficult for them to resolve. 


When we talked with teachers in disadvantaged: areas of the Province - both 
urban and rural - they tended to place the strangest emphasis on their need 
for a good working relationship with parents. for many of these teachers, 
? "having positive attitudes, values compatible with those of the parents, 
responsiveness and initiative were as important for the success of their 
programs as were the pedagogical skills of planning and implementing 
, activities for the children and khowledge of child development. 
Ww os . 
Both the teachers and parents of children with handicaps also emphasi zed 
the need for parent involvement in the program. The teachers particularly 
' stressed the need for parent education re the nature of their child's 
handicap and how to implement certain activities at home. A majority of . 
the parents also favoured having the kexshar® Ss assistance in carfying out 
activities in the home: ~ ‘ ‘ 


Conclusion 


According to the responses of the majority of both teachers and coordinators, 


the most essential competence for early childhood 'teachers is interpersonal ‘ 
competence - primarily communication and leadership skills. 


; 10 
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It is also interpersonal competence that is stressed by these teachers dnd 
coordinators as.the area in which they are most ill-prepared. Beyond this, ° 
they also strongly believed that their pedagogical knowledge needs a 
greater experiential base in-order to provide them with the skills to be 
effective in their programs. * ~ 3 ; 


Al 
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THE OBSERVATION STUDY 


The Observation Guidelines : : 


‘The sixty scales of the ,quidelines were categorized into the following 
dimensions: (a) materials (b) program elements (c) teachers inter- 
-personal behaviour (d) teacher personal behaviour (e) “children's 
behaviour and (f) involvement of parents, assistants ‘and community. — 


The number of itéms included on any one aspect generally reflected our . | 
estimation of the importance of that particular dimension in a program. 
For example, many of the scales are concerned with the interpersonal 
behaviour of teachers, a facet’ of their competence thought to be critical 
to thetr effectiveness in the program. The sixty scales were described 
‘as clearly as possible in behavioural terms and each was rated as. being 
a characteristic (1), an occasional (2), or an unobsarved (3), aspect of 
the program. The guidelines were so constructed that (1) was always the 
optimal. score, (3) the lowest. Over all the ratings, the interrater 
* relhability was high (.90). 
‘Generally, we found a high positive relationship among the dimensions. 
High or low scores on one dimension were associated with similar ratings 
on other dimensions. Teachers who exhibited skillful interpersonal : 
behaviour tended to organize appropriate materials and meaningful programs, 
Teachers who rated poorly on personal behaviour were usually inept in, 
the area of program development. The exceptions to this finding were the 
ratings for parents and community involvement, since many of these items 
were infrequently observed and did not relate as closely with the other 
dimensions. : 


Items which Discriminated the *High' and 'Low'™ Rated 
Teacher Behaviour 


By dividing the teachers into high rating and low rating groups, it was 
possible to determine which items best illustrated this discrimination. 
The following aspects of ‘behaviour appeared to be especially significant. 


1. The provision in the program of elements which foster 
self-knowledge and confidence. 


These elements might include mirrors in the dress-up 
corner, and frequently photographs of the children 
were hung on the wall. Charts were used to show the 

, children's growth, and their art work was attractively 
displayed, Each child has his "'cubby'' - his own place * 
for his clothes and books or toys. 


~ 2. The inclusion of elements designed to meet the specific 
needs of 0 dds. ; : ' 


This related to the regard the teacher had for each , 


i2 
7 _ vied. 
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“ child individually, planning for his or her. . . ’ ‘ 
involvement in activities according to interests, \ . 
. r . - needs and level of development; keeping records ss 
of the children's progress; and making’ provision - 


in the program for children with special needs. 


, - . 3. The teacher's demonstrated flexibility in plannin and a 
Careful. planning and good timing (knowing-when to _ % a ee 
provide an alternate activity, -how to pace 
activities) were essential features of the 
* programs which offered a rich social and cognitive 
.environment for the children. Rigid scheduling by ; 
the clock seemed antithetical to the organization: ~ 
of activities in which the children could become 
; deeply involved, and canplete with satisfaction, 
ne . In those programs run along arbitrary time lines, 
c. waiting and rushing seemed inevitable. The : : : 
ae ' . children seemed to be learning to have patience and y 
. ‘ te hurry. Sometimes’ these behaviours were taught. 
a To a child who had finished some worksheets before 
ae, = » the others, one teacher said: ‘''You're always one 
. twats yx «Of fhe first ones finished-- just wait = you'll 
rn to wait.'' To a child struggling to “ 
some number work, another teacher advised: . 
you're not, finished; try to be very fast - 
nd then you can join the others.'' In some J 
rograms ‘children seemed to wait continuously while 
scissors were distributed, while a timid child a 
tried to think of something toesay; often they ‘ j 
waited for-the teacher to criticize or approve their 
: s.° There seemed to be in these programs a , . 
F . sense of "much to do and so little times!’ It was 
-. , the teacher's general sensitivity to the children's 
pace and his-or her flexibility In programming which 
characterized programs with ovefat! high ratings. 
7 ‘ é 7 \ 
4, The teacher's spontaneity and good judgement in dealing 
‘ with undesirable behaviour. 4 


a ae This involved a teacher's responding to the context 
‘ and significance of a particular behaviour rather than 
: applying genéral rules to all situations. Such an, é 
a. ; approach appeared to encourage independent and ‘ 
: responsible behaviour in the children, On the other : 
hand, children with highly authoritarian teachers 
tended to look to them for their cues. and rewards. 


me 5. The teacher's interest in the child's thinking tather . 
than solely in the accuracy of his response. 
* a In theif responses to children some teachers appeared 


, i. ‘ 
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* 
to be more concernéd with the child's 'finished' 
. product than with the matyre’ of the child's involve- 
ment or process of thinking. Their work was 
evaluative, hot in tefms of the child's goals or 
personal | ‘accomplishment, but according to conventional: 
or arbitrary standards. One group of five year , - 
olds was Starting to work with plasticine when the 
teacher remarked, ''Here's something really hard -- 
| want ydu to make an animal.'' -When a child 
brought His finished model, to her she remarked, 
"Practise, you can ‘make a better.one.'' To another 
child ahawing off her work, a.teacher commented, 
"You can't see this very wali -- you should have’ 
coloured it a'different colour." 


Other teachers, although eager to talk about a 
child's achievement, would notapresume to judge its - 
merit. A young child showed his painting to the °, 
teacher who said, ‘What's it alk about, S q** 

The chi id explained, the teacher listened attentively 
and asked questions to help him expand his ideas. 

Then she asked him ‘if he would like to hang it up. 


The teacher's rsonalized interaction with the 
children. ; 


Charanterisetantty, most teachers addressed individual 
children rath®r than the group. Sometimes, however, 
individuality was flatly denied as when the boy was 
told, ''You're always one of the first one finished - 
you' *| have to learn to wait." -Other teachers 
revealed a deep respect for the integrity af each °. 
child. In one program, the teacher asked a boy, "L._ 
are you going to-hetp us sing with your gorgeous 
voice?'* Whtn he answered ''No," she replied, "Well, 
listen to-our voices and see how beautiful we are." 


The teacher's skill in foste 
the children. 


Frequently, this involved the ability to organize 
groups of children or ofe's ease in entering the 
children's play for a short panies 


. 
* 


"Circle time’ was often a tind for informal talk 
among the childregp.but the qyality of the interactions 
at this time depended a great deal upon the teacher's 
behaviour. In one centre,-. a large group of, children 
were: seated in @ circle and each child was to spéak 

in turn after they had Been instructed to think of 
something interésting for the others to hear. Thére 
was no conversation among the children and the teacher 
Spoke most of the time. ‘ ‘, 
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But in another group, twenty-three children were 
loose l¥ gathered into a carpeted story area. Some 
stood, most were seated comfortably, and in all, 
“there was a fair amount of movement throughout news 
time. . The teacher opened the discussion but there 
3 fol lowed so much énthusiasm and language from the . 
children that she had them raise their hands, and 
she reminded them occasionally about Jistening. 
- The children were anirtated, often in motjon, but 
attentive and: responsive. e . 


< 


Some teachers could provide guidance by involving 


themse | ves ‘in the children's play. One teacher . 
: .entered the .hospital play as a doctor to "admit for 
is treatment" a.shy child who had not joined in the 
drama. 


8. Evidence of the children's reflections on their work. 
There was the time and the quiet spaces which, 
allowed for thoughtfulness. Often teachers who, 
through their ‘interest and questions, prompted the 
children to consider their activities, expanded 
their ideas and stimulated their making new plans. 


The anecdotes which appear above to help illustrate and define aspects of 
teacher competence were drawn from the-running narratives which were kept 
for each observation. They provided us with ‘instances of a teacher's, 
campetence, often revealing additional information about certain 
behaviours. ; ‘~ P 
The field shui provided us with settings In which the origina}_guide- 
lines couéd be tried. The pilot study allowed us to test the scales for 
clarity and appropriateness. . The'resul.es of the observations as- recorded 
on the guidelines gave an indication of the more critical aspects of the 
programs. -From a review of the ‘high discrimination’ items -* those which . 
distinguished teachers who appeared to offer-a rich social and cognit| ve 
environment -- one significant dimension emerged, and that was the My 
teacher's ability to observe and to interact with children Individual] 
Implied in this orientation were a high regard for the self esteem of the 
children and the vaiue of their growth and learning. Program planning 
allowed for individual endeavours; flexibility permitted the teachers’ to 
respond in appropriate ways to a variety of situations. These teachers 
seemed to view their work in terms of the problems, delights and 
achievements of each child rather than fulfilling prescriptions for their 
programs. 


The Influence of Contextual Variables on Teacher Effort inshess 
The observational study of the selected cocte of early chi Idhood centres 
afforded us a close look at the ciirrent situation in the programs. We were 
able to identify the following factors as having an inhibiting or 
facTlitating effect on the teacher's performance. ‘ 
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The number of children in a program influenced the teacher's 
performance in both Obvious and indirect ways. The teacher. 
needs daily personal contact with each child to observe, and 
provide for, his needs and abilities. Obviously, such 
contacts with individual children are limited in a large class. 
Furthermore, one's ability to provide a meaningful program 

for handicapped children, who may require special attention, 

is déterminedy in a large part, by the number of children in’ 
the program. . ; 


The number of chi.ldren in the centre Yetermines the number of. 

parents with wham the teacher works. volyiag parents in the 
processes of andlyzing goals and exchanging information can only 

be established if one.has the time to confer with them. Both 

the literature on parent involvement and our own observations oe 
in the. early childhood programs lead us to believe that informal 

daily contacts between parents and the teacher is the most 

effective means to promote commun icatjon and foster cooperative 

effort towards mutual goals. , . 


We found that teachers with more than 20 children in a program 
appeared to be hampered in their effectiveness. Even with this 
number, teachers without professional assistance seemed over- 


a 


The availability of resources in the community for children with 
Special needs, which the teacher alone cannot ‘meet, is an important 
contingency. While teachers require ‘the knowledge and skills to 
identify special needs and to implement appropriate programs they 


are not themselves specialists and cannot provide for unusual 
needs without resources and consultation. 


The attitude and circumstances of the parents influences the 

teacher's re lationship with them Side Fork liveness ‘in the programs. 

While the inability of teachers and parents to work together is 

often related to laek of skills on the part of the teachers, we 

did observe situations in which circumstances which were inimical 

to the parent-teacher relationship were beyond the control of 

teachers themselves. mouch observations were made in centres where 

the parents, for various reasons, were unable or unwilling to 

become involved in the program, or in programs where the.parents ‘ 
were openly antipathetic to the teacher's plans and efforts. : 


In order to-be effective, teachers need a valid support system. 

We observed some situations in which teachers were working at odds 

with those who were responsible for supporting the efforts of the 

early childhood program. -In other instances, the necessary 

direction for the program was not forthcoming from consultants or 

school principals. This situation arose most frequently in rural 

or isolated areas; however, even In urban programs we seldom ~ 
observed a program which could be regarded as an integral part of 

a network of services for young children. Most frequently, early 
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ch| Idhood teachers called upon those resources with which they 
were familiar when the need arose. The ideal of effective on- 
going cooreration among Services for young children is still+to 
be realized . . 


Effective programs require the presence and skilis of other 
rofessionals in the program. The teacher who has the assistance 
of someone with the rites to’ assume many of the responsibilities 
of the teacher is at a decided advantage in providing a meaningful 

program for the children. / In some centres we were unable to 

assess the skills of the assistants because the nature of their 
duties were peripheral apd involved,very little contact with thé 

In others, saw highly skilled.assistants who 

worked cooperatively wif, teachers who recagnized and used the . 
talents of their colle gues. ve 
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Chapter IV 
THE TASKS AND COMPETENCE OF THE 


E'‘ARLY CHILDHOOD TEACHER 
¢ 


THE TASKS 


Teachers as Facilitators 


The task& of early childhood teachers are arduous and, in many ways, complex. 
These teachers should be both nurturing and challenging, accepting and ~ = 
exacting. They should be able to support and to motivate children. and other 
adults im the program. They should be aware and respectful of each child's — 
view of reality, and yet hold sound educational goals for the children. The 
children's own’ interests and endeavours should be accepted and pe 

d etogle abs provided which motivate further exploration and learning. 

t 


eachers, emselves, should provide a model of inquiry into the children's 
ever-expanding environménts. ° 2 


‘Teachers should encourage identification of the children with their care- 
givers, with their peers and with the larger community. At the same time, 
they must allow for the growing autonomy, Independence and self-discipline 
of the children. To facilitate thle parents’ involvement in the lives of 
their children the teachers should provide support for the famity and 
encourage civation in the program, Furthermore, the teachers 
themselves wiii be part of a network of professiogals who will provide 
comprehensive services for young qhildren and their families. - 

.% 
The following thirteen points provide a thumbnail sketch of the tasks of 
the facilitator developed during the course of this investigation, tasks 

| for which the competence of early childhood teachers should be suited. 


/ ( ° 
A. “The creation of a convenient, safe, comfortable and 
; / ‘attractive space for the children, whether the program me 
! / is in a classroom, a pldyground or in a home. ; ‘ ‘ 


, 2. The organization of materials in that space to allow ‘° 
‘ for @asy access and storage. 4t is important that 
play materials -- especially for sensory-motor and 
‘ expressive activities be available and that the play 
environment encourages their utilization. Large, 
small and private spaces should be available for 
*} appropriate activities. 


) 3. The provision of a physical and interpersonal 
environment, ordered but flexible, in which expertimen- 
tation and exploration are encouraged, without, undue 
social or psychological risk. The"environment should 
be carefully organized to permit the children's expec- 
tancies of objects and events to be confirmed or 
revised, At the same time, there are a minimum of 
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social restrictions jon exploratory and motor activity. 
Furthermore, the teacher, as a part of the child's 
"interpersonal environment''s accepts the ambiguity 
inherent in exploration rather than relying on a 
"right or jwrong'' paradigm, or conventional standards. 


‘ 


a 4, Knowledgeable ang accepting of the children and their 
families). They finderstand the children's life styles, 
ways of /thinking, feelings, their efforts and their < 
problemS. They are able, through positive interaction 
with the childgen to provide a climate:of warmth, ; 

vy enthusiiasm.and trust. . 
ae a Encouraging rapport among the children -- with them-. cig 

selvds, with ach other and with other members of the 

community. he teachers foster the involvement of the. i 

children in the program In making group and individual 

decisions. /They value achievement end recognize the’ 

accomplishment ‘of individual and group efforts. if : 


wv 
6. Responding physically, verbal ly and smstissaty with - 
sufficien# consistency and aly 2 to provide cues as 
to appropfiate and valued behaviours and to reinforce : 
" such behdviours when they occur. Characteristically, . 
a #9 ; their reBponses are to individual chi Jeet rather than 
i toa grg p of children. 


7. The gedvt's ton of a wide range of direct (rather than 
. Vicaripus) sequenced experiences - physical, sensory, 
od . expressive, intellectual and social, which are 
‘ ‘gompafible with. the ana the child has at home, 


ge 8.. The dro¥iston of a wide range of experiences which - ‘ - 
4 | effe¢tively initiate and/or expand the child's interest 
we and fnastery in cognitive, social, apd affective learning. 
{ the factivities are developmentally appropriate, sequenced & c 
7 rs “in @ meaningful and motivating wa? The child's mastery 
* and/ satisfaction, as opposed to frustration and defeat, 
a in fhis interactions with the physical environment, with ° 


hig peers and adults is planned for and encouraged. In 
mopt of his learning experiences, the child receives = 5 
fa 


. . tual and specific feedback from the teacher, whicn he . a oa 
. ; _ig able to acknowledge as information ratner than as : ' 
praise or criticism. ® 

fhe ebservation and recording of the children's behaviour 

s a basis for program planning so that the child's 

nterest and capabilities are challenged but not overlcaded. 
By such means, teachers can also detect any possible 
difficulties among the children. » 


my 


a -10. | The provision for language development, butlding, listen- 
= . ing and expressive skills which enable the child to 
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ize and reorganize his conceptual knowledge and 
to £ammunicate with peers and adults. The teachers 
anize the spatial arrangements so that situations 
afe conducive to communication; they are responsive, - 
lextble and provocative in providing tasks and 
‘Activities; they serve as models of language usage. 


The provision for exceptional children iff -the class- 
room, Co. cerned with growth rather than compensating 
for deficiencies; the teachers use a diagnostian 
approach and resource mater,kal and personnel -in work- 
ing with handicapped children. 


The provision for liaison between the program and the 
children's homes aad the community. The teachers 
provide programs’ that are readily accessible to, 
motivating for, and in keeping with the values, 
interests and resources of the family and community. 
They work in a coopefative relationship with parents 
and other professionals, contributing and accepting 
ideas and directions. The teachers-are viewed as 
sources of support to parents, providing and accept- 
ing information, feedback, and alternatives. .They 
utilize resources in the community as part of the 
child's learning, to ensure the child's total health 
‘and well-being, and to meet special needs of children. 


* 


The teachers' willingness and capability to serve as 

members of a network of educational and social sefvices 

for young children. ‘The most appropriate model for 

early childhood teachers may net be as coordinators 

of these services, but rather as knowledgeable resource 

“persons themsevies, in -liaison with other areas of, 

early jchildhood services -- e.g. infaht-toddler 

programs, guidance and’ services for handicapped 

; child ren, and the elementary schaols. | a 
COMPETENCE: OWLEDGE, ATTITUDES AND SKILLS © . 


This iinet pf teacher competence nents along three barely distrete 


-lines, As we/ studied the data collected during the observation study, we 
found that the nature of competence is integrative rather than additive -- 
that competence is -a'synthesis of knowledge, attitudes and skills, rather 
than a collection of these. They are formed, and interact WELD: each other, 


“to produce ai behaviours. _ e 
he DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PROGRAM . 
Ability to relate the use of time, space and activities to the: 
2 ; developmental. levels, learning abilities and individual 
i. 7 characteristics of the children. 


- ; BPE 


- V7 - 
ae : . \ 
1. Ability to Involve Parents, Professionals. and Others in 
. Planning and mp tementation of t rogram. . 


\f teachers are to relate their programs to the children! s lives, 
and encourage them to grow jn ways which’ increase the ‘parents' 
confidence in them, they must be aware of theenature- of their- . 
family and social life. It is exceedingly difficult to determine 
the significance of a child's behaviour in a program if a teacher 
is unknowing about the context in which the child lives, Teachers 
need to be keen.observers of their communities and able to 

interpret the possible relationships between factors in the child's 
background and his betaviour in the program. 


‘ _ In order -to provide meaningful orograde. Nar the young child, 
parents and teachers must ‘cooperate in this essential kind of : 
diagnostic planning. It is important that parents be included in 
the process of analyzing goals, formulating objectives and plan- 
ning action. nding ways to enable parents to see themselves as 
e ective in the.rearing of their own children and‘in ‘whe program 
a is important if the parents are to feel that they are 
really involved. with the program. Willingness to cooperate with 
parent-initiated activities and the ability of teachers to — 


demonstrate to parents that they value a partnership with them 
will enable teachers to promote such involvement. 


1.1 Teachers must be able to share information with others 
knowledgeably and respectfully. Probably most valuable are the 
a@ afore “meetings” teachers can have with parents to exchange 
: ideas about the program, materials and problems. Teachers should . 
make themselves available, having the time to talk and visit. 


1.2 Teachers need to be able to analyze the structural elements of 

’ , &the system (organizational, social and physical) which <oee 
the relationships between the teacher, the program, the families 
and the community. The most appropriate =r for the relation- 
ship between parents and teachers appears to be one of cooperative 


responsibility. . 


: Cooperating in a team relationship with parents requires that : 
early childhood teachers serve as effective leaders - acknowledg- 
ing their own responsibility for the program while helping parents 
find solutions that make sense to them. Parents should be viewed 
as active collaborators who can contribute ideas and direction as 
well as sérvi¢e. r 
Achieving a cooperative relationship with parents requires, first 
of all, that teachers provide a program that is readily accessible 
to parents. They also must provide the opportunity and encourage- , 
ment for the involvement of parents in the planning and execution 
of the program-actiyating, when necessary, the initiative and 
action of the parents by helping them acquire the motivation, 
understanding and skills to be effectively involved in the 
education of their children. 
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1.3 Teachers need to be able to analyze situations with a view of 

action, that is, to understand what forces are at work and to be 
able to recagnize and communicate al‘ternatives for remediation 
or enhancement. Quite simply, in their extended role as-early 
childhood. teachers, they need ‘to be effective problem solvers, 
and to share some of their responsibility for providing‘an 

Fi : appropriate program, for the children with the parents of those 


* children. 
\ 


t 2. “Ability to Facilitate Language Dévelopment. 


[cae ; . . 5 aS 
. = 2.4 Tedchers must be -able to ''diagnose'' the child's present -leve] . * 
re “ - of _usuage, and be able to detect any possible airicultler. = s 
Théy must possess the listening, skills to appraise the child's - 
oes : needs, and tHe ability to conduct systematic observations of the 
child's.oral expression. Teachers should have knowledge of: the. 


child's home environment and the speech examples which have been 
available to the child. 


2.2 Teachers must provide the opportunity and structure for the 
acquisition of verbal skills. One of the most important advan+ 
tages of small programs and of organization for small groups. is 
that children are thus given the chance to converse with their 
peers and with adults in the program.’ Teachers themselves can 

os encourage children to talk about their personal expériences and 

adventures and, with sensitive questioning, draw from the 
children more elaborate language to explain and to clarify their 
ideas. One of the most frequently observed techniques for 
provoking language, was the Show and Tell time. If not properly 
integrated with other skills, however, such ‘techniques can be a 
total waste of time for atl. 

a 

In order to promote se) f-expression and” experimentation with 


symbols, children should be able to use a variety of forms of 


creative expression. They should have the opportunity to éxpress 
their thoughts and.feelings in different media, dictating or ° 


recording their stories, making up short plays, Staging puppet 
hows, as well as the non-verbal media of: paint, music and dance. = 
Careful planning is needed to organize space, time and materials, 

as is good judgement in arranging appropriate groups of children 

to work together. It is necessary that teachers be able to 

provide direction in activities like creative drama, puppetry, i 

music and dance and also be able to extend :the children's own. 
interests arid attempts in these’areas: 


> 3, «Ability to Promote Problem-Solving Behaviours Among the Children. ' 


Teachers should alert the children to problem situations in their 
play, encourage their alternative solutions and assist them in 
testing ideas. The program should include materials which are : 
particularly useful in stimulating problems, e.g. attribute 

, blocks, puzzles, games, magnets, grids, balances, etc. Teachers Ny 
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‘os hs * 


- should encourage the children's manipulation of these physical 
-objects and set problems which can be solved through } 


, FOR ‘ gh_suc 
manipulations. t is Important that téachers 


ave a clear idea 
in their own minds of the nature of the problem-and that they 
support: the children's efforts td find-a solution. They must 
ensuré that a child is aware when he has sglved the problem, or 
pedirect him‘to a simpler. problem if he is having real difficulties. 


Ability to Facilitate Sensory Motor Development. 


Children need the oppor tunity and encouragement fo. explore 


different sense modalities’. Teachers should provide for their 
exploration of the physical world (plants, pets, nature walks, 
etc.) and for activities which,encourage sensory discrimination, 
such as listening centres, ''spice racks!', microscopes, etc. and 
activities for sensorgexplotation, such as sand and. water play. 


“Abilit to Increase the Child's Self-Knowled Self-Esteem and ° 
Self-Confidence. 


A group of children can i participate in decletoas abet 
the program. 


a 4 


. The program itself should be designed so that a minimum of adult 


“assi$tance is required in activities or in’ the use of materials. 


AS EE A A 
Children can be.encouraged fo choose and mene teh at least some of 
their own activities. 


Avoiding a work-play dichotomy in programming appears to be 
facilitative in involving children in meaningful activity. In 
some of the programs we observed, the abstract dimensions of ‘work! 
and 'play' were used to provide structure for the program; play 


was regarded -- and offered as +- a reward for work completed, or 
for good behaviour. 


’ 


Children's use of certain materials, and appropriate program 
elements can foster the development of self-confidence. 1 


hus 


mirrors, photographs of the children, height measures, ahd voice 


recordings may be included. Activities whith foster responsibility, 
such as taking care of pets and those which emphasize body aware- 


‘ness are important. As much as possible, children should be 


encouraged to talk about their activities, to display their work 


“and to follow up on their projects, For such concentration and- 


reflection, children must be provided with a relaxed atmosphere,’ 
a quiet place and some tlme for each child to be alone. 


Among the children in the program, it is Important that teachers 


_ encourage cegrente are and respect forthe child's own, and 
thers’ backgrounds and ethnic origin. 


° g 9 is may be done through 
the introduction o Ss, customs, stories -and music of other 


people, and by encouraging the children to share their family 
experiences. 
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Awareness of the Individual Characteristics and Special TempOrary 
and Long- erm Needs of Children. - P 


Teachers must be skilled in observational techniques, have a sound 
Understanding of normal development and learning and be able to 
recognize indications of physical and emotional distress among the 
children. They should know, <as individuals, the children inh the 


“program and use this knowledge in planning the program. 
An awareness and accommodation of individual differences is 


especially important. among teachers who work with handicapped 
children in their programs, They must understand the nature of the 


child's handicap and how it interferes with learning. In most cases 
the teacher at require Support and-perhaps a referral service to 
make the assessment. Besides diagnostic. skills, teachers should - 


have the ability to plan and implement an appropriate sequential 
program for the handicapped chiids 


Furthermore, it may be neces$ary for them to or anize the physical 
nvironment in a way that is-functional for the handicapped child. 


e 
‘Here again, teachers may require assistance, either from a 


resource centre .or from the inclusion of another adult in the 
program. It is important that they be -able to establish access to- 
and open communication with resources for children with handicaps. 


\ : ‘ , Py 
Ability to Foster Social Development Among the Children. 


Teachers should reinforce the child or the group for achievement or 
positive social behaviour. 


It .is fmportant that teachers be able to integrate children who 


~. may _in Some way be different from any of the other children. 


Young children ‘learn many social skills ftom each other if they 

are given the opportunity to play and work together in small groups® 
Organizing the room and the program for such, activity can ! 
facilitate their socialization. The teather can use these ; 
opportunities to reinforce the children's positive responses to 

each other-as an effective means to assist them in their social 


development . 


; ; rf 
Ability to Facilitate Physical Health and Development. ® 


The teacher should be able to provide a physical environment that 


meets health and safety needs and, if necessary, make special 
provision for the handicapped children in the program. In most 


programs, there is the opportunity to include a sound nutritional 


. component. It is especially important for young children that 


large muscle activities be included as an integral part of the 
rogram. Childrén need space and adequate equipment in order to, 

fully enjoy large motor activity. Some programs we observed were 
a . ° 
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fortunate in having excellent outdoor facilities adjacent 
8.3 to the centre. Other centres were able to utilize 
P community resources, such as local parks and skating rinks 
in their program. Furthermore, resource persons in: the 
.community; nurses, hygienists and policemen may be called 
*- upon to contribute to the children's program, ) 


9. Ability to Observe Individual Sl Record and Plan, ‘ 


It is important that the teacher be skilled in cbanrving 
children objectively, be able to describe their individual 
characteristics and be knowledgeable ‘about indications of’ 
problems, Many-teachers we observed kept anecdotal 8 
_ records of the chitdren's behaviour, activities, tnterests 
and needs. If the. program is to be,meaningful for the 
"9.1 children, the information collected through such 
observations should be used tn the dail lanning of 
: activities. the activities themselves should be logically. 
\ and sequentially arranged, and children should be 


prepared for changes in the program. 


11. PERSONAL COMPETENCE 


Ability to serve as an effective model of behaviour for children 


and other adults. 


- 1. Knowledge of Self. 
1.1\' Early childhood teachers should be aware of their own values and - 
' \* prejudices. (It is unrealistic to suggest that they be without 
-+* blas and |llogical to propose that they be able to accept any 
.4 Value system. in their work, however, they will encounter 


‘children and parents whose standards and lifestyles may be 
rather different from their own. 


v, 


. 1.2 Teachers should, also have a realistic view of their own needs and 

abilities. They should understand their own motivations for 

‘ entering the field and respect their pereenw needs for support, - 

Stimulation and growth. ¢ : 

’ 4 
Teachers cannot be-all things to all children, They must know 
their strengths and limitations, However, with an accurate 
appraisal of the complementary resources among the parents, their 
assistants and themselves, teachers can plan a workable and : 
appropriate Program. : \ 


2s Express to the Childrén Curiosity and Exploratory Behaviour. 


en 2.1 They should indicate that askin uestions is i rtant. Question- 
_ fing, obviously, is a complex technique and how the query is 
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‘ , 
phrased depends in large part on the teacher's purpose 


.in posing the problem, Many effective teachers seemed 


to muse and wonder themselves and ask general, open- 
ended questions to which any child felt free to respond. 
''} wonder what makes the outside of the glass wet?" 
"Why do you think that happened?" "How did you feel?!" 
Questions which are really test items, for example, the 
familiar -.'"What is this called?'' - have some use in 


diagnosis perhaps,but little in learning. By their own 
on-threatening and provocative questions teachers 


Jn 
should provide a model of inquiry for the children. 


Sense of Humour and. Perspective. 


By a natural, unaffected manner teachers can show their personal 
delight in the company of the children and other adults. They 
should be confident and relaxed, frequently playful. They should 


have perspective as well as identification with the children and 
gracefulness in their guidance, 


“Abi lity to Accept People without Prejudice, and work effectively 
with others whose values are not consonant with one's own. 


Teachers need to respect the abilities and endeavours of the 
children, parents and colleagues. Evidence of this attitude 
is particularly important among those whd work with children 
whose lifestyles are different from the teacher!s own, 


‘ 


Commi tment to Human Growth. 0 


: as Se 

For themselves and other adultS as well as the ren, 

effective lai believed that ediicat ion was a lifetime * 
endeavour. They appreciated the need in everyone for‘stimulation | 
and support. To help sustain their own motivation and enthusiasm, | 
teachers should be vitally concerned with their own professional 
development. Formal course work, inservice workshops and exchanges 
with other teachers can provide information and alternatives. 


The teacher in the program should be aware of the strengths and 
concerns of others working in the program, encouraging and help- 
ing the assistants to take responsibility for different aspects 


” of the program. Undoubtedly all teachers provide a model for 


those working with them; “they have the opportunity to demonstrate 


. ways of interacting with young children. They can also relay 


information about appropriate;courses and workshops. : 


It is most important that early childhood teachers be committed 


to individual children's growth rather than to curriculum or 
arbitrary standards. The imposition of conventional standards, 
of -a curriculum to complete, seems related to the teacher's view 
of the. early childhood program as a preparation for grade one 
rather than a contribution to the child, 
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Commitment to individual children's growth imp} ies that teachers 
#5; H listen intently to the children's expression of their own ideas. 
5. 2 Yeuchers should be sensitive to the individual needs and- 
behaviours of children, especially within the context of large 
group activities. Their response may be to incorporate the 


child's ideas into the group activity or perhaps change the 
+ direction of the ,activity. 


6. Ability to be Flexible, to adapt activities to the situation, 


“Of course, careful planning is essential for effective progran- 
ming; teachers must know where they are heading, and why. But 
good planning makes room for feedback and alterations. 


a 6.1 Teachers should be able to follow a worthwhile digression and : 
- make way for the spontaneous interest and needs of the c ren,» 


oJ . 


6.2 Teachers should be able to assess the-childrents level of : 
adnvolvement_in an activity. Tn planning Tt 1s Important that . 
teachers not ‘confuse the issues’ in an activity; they should be 
sénsitive to the children's responses, ~ 


* i ve) 
Ability to be Emotionally Responsive. | 


Teachers should be ready to deal with another's social 
immaturities, feelings of inadequacy, anger and joy. It is 
important that teachers try to understand the significance of 
certain behaviours and the depth of the children's feeliffgs. 


, H1t. INTERPERSONAL COMPETENCE 
+s 


Ability to facilitate the child's mastery and satisfaction In 
interactions with the physical environment, peers;and adults: 
to stimulate the child's sep lore \ce and explanatory of 
reality rather than imposing one's own which may have no 
meaning for the child; to view success and failure as informa- 
tion rather than as reward or punishment. | +> 


1, Ability to Support the Child's Goels in a Particular Activit 
Rather than Curricular or Yeacher Standards. 
‘ ® » r 
Unfortunately, In our observations, the teacher was frequently 
. the judge-ef the children's endeavours. Unable to rely on their 
“oe , own evaluation in activities whith had uncertain meaningfulness . | 
for them, the children continually approached the teacher for 
her or his approval. Less often did we observe teachers making bd 
. non-evaluative comments which either offered [pformation or 
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. 1.2 Achievement should be regarded in terms of the child's progress 
rather than conventional normative standards of the group. 7 


Re 
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. « Ability to Recognize and Use the Individual Characteristics of . 
_ Each thrid, . - —— . 


+ eo. 


This does not mean that the program goes off in many different 

directions at once, for the teachers provide a basic structure 

by the arrangement of the room and their own careful program- 
‘ ming. Their orientation, however, is not toward a group of 


2.1 children but er toward each child in the group. Teachers 
e “should le stimulate the child's expression of ideas and 
: ee ings n tural and unaffected way. Many informa 


‘ observations of teacher-child Interactions suggested that young 
. children may become reticent, even secretive, in situations 
_ where they are continuously being asked "How they feel about it’ 
or ‘what It means.'' The most spontaneous expressions of 
nnn int are bp AL SCONE Hy Sat LS Fact Lon-OF f rust ratlon-wore-cb served amma 
in those programs where the teacher only occasionally asked 
direct questions of the children. They waited for the children 
. to come to them when they gave them their individual and . 
personal attentton, They were good listeners. In their ‘ ee 
responses, these teachers were empathetic and. specific, often 
asking short pertinent questions to encourage the child's 
elaboration or paraphrasing the child's utterance as a way of 
checking if they had heard what the child wanted to say. They 


2.2 acknowledged the children's feelings and accepted but did not 
nacaecarlay agree with, the children's Ideas. , 
3. Ability to Provide for the Children a Socially and Psychological! 
= Safe Environment. 


3.1 Children need the assurance that their ideas and achievement will 


be respected, that thelr curlosity wlll not be discredited, that 
<. . thelr attempts will not be Aatcuted: Teachers should foster 
7 cooperation, mutual respect rather than competition among the 
children, Undoubtedly part of the establishment of a secure 
environment depends upon the attitude of the teacher towards the 
whole group of children. . 


Ns 
Another aspect of teachers' behaviour which fosters a supportive 
; 3.2 environment is their personal interaction with Individual or 


smal! groups of children. 


tt Is important that. tRey relate to children individually rather 
S , than solely to the group. In some programs individuality was, at 
times, flatly denied -- the child belonged only as a member of the 


a group. 
‘ 8 


4, Apes to Provide the Structure and Encouragement Necessary for 
the dren to xplore, Learn out an aster t r tnvironment, 


weedS 
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é 
k.1 Teachers should be able to demonstrate procedures and give 
directions which are simple, positive and task orientated. 


4.2 > They should be able to ask relevant and appropriate questions 
which are n-ended rather than allowing on right’ or 
; wron answers. : ‘ 


4.3 Teachers should be able to structure problem solving 
situations for the childrefi rather than presenting them with 


information, or leaving their queries unanswered, Encourag- 

ing the children to discover for themselves, to make 

predictions and test their ideas, and to experiment is an 

important part of facilitating their mastery and success. 

When children are having difficulty, teachers should provide 

assistance and encouragement; when they SURCEE Ry: recognition 

and enjoyment. . 


. 


ty te Respond ta the Context, Motivation and Significan 

of Behav ouc, 

5.1 Teachers should be able to use a positive approach in guidin 
behaviour rather than shaming, sarcasm, threats or physical 


puntshment. Those teachers who were concerned with the i 5 
5.2 individual child focussed on the child's Intent and a work- 

‘able solution for undesirable behaviour rather than relying 

on arbitrary rules or directives. Their ability to direct ‘i 

children effectively is an important skill. A regard for the 

child, a responsiveness to his needs, flexibility and a non- 

threatening manner appear to be significant aspects of guidance. + 


5.3 Effective teachers often use positive reinforcement to encourage 
desirable behaviours. Be , 


6. Ability to Communicate Effectively. 


Im their work with children, parents and colleagues, teachers 
must be able to communicate well. They need to be able to 


* 6,1 listen attentively, using paraphrasé when necessary to understand 
the meaning of another's canmuni cation. it is important that 
6.2, one formulate clearly to oneself what one intends to communicate, 
6.3, and ensure, as tar as possible, that the intention is congruent o 
with the effect one has on others. Teachers should be able to 
analyze how others react to them through. the ina and nonverbal . 
messages whTch others express fo them. 
In this chapter, we have presented a description of many aspects of the : 
competent early childted teacher. Alfhough they have been categorized 
as interpersonal, personal: or program/competence, the teacher's skills 


are, in practice, closely integratedy e.g., the ability to communicate 
well-enhances the teacher's skill planning a program for the children. 


° 


° 
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F Chapter V 


IMPLICATIONS ' 


e 


Many of the teachers currently-working in early childhood programs are ill- 
-prepared to fulfill the role of the teacher-as-a-facilitator which has been 
proposed in this report. Few of those we obsefved possess highly developed 
skills In the areas of competence described in Chapter IV. Many teachers 
themselves, during the interview survey, stated that they keenly felt their 

lack of training in interpersonal skills - skills which they believed were , 
important to the success of their programs. It would appear, therefore, 

that few teachers could offer the scope of activities described in this 

report. ‘ 


The report presents a description of the competence which should be evident 
among the staff working in early childhood programs. It is expected that 
it will provide a useful guideline for three sectors of services to young 
children: a) early childhodd personnel-in the development of their 
cufrent programs; b)~ tratning Insti tutTons tn prepartng future-teachers,— 
daycare supervisors, and other early childhood personnel; and c) related _ 
resources and support systems which contribute to the effectiveness of 
the program. : 
In this chapter we are presenting the major implications of our ¥ = 
investigations for: the assessment of competence; staff differentiation in 
early childhood programs; daycare personnel; training programs; and 
support systems for early childhood programs. 

t 


THE ASSESSMENT OF COMPETENCE 


We recognize the need for a valid measure of the competence of early child- 

*hood personnel and believe that the guidelines described {n Chapter IV 

can provide the basis for developing valid assessment criteria. However, 

it would be. premature to use these guidelines as they are as an instrument i ’ 
to evaluate the skills of early childhood personne! presently working in 

the field. There are several reas for this cautionary note, related 

both to the development of the i es and to the contingencies: in the 

fleld. . : ' : 
In the development of a valid measuring instrument it is necessary, first, 
6 specify a criterion of acceptable performance and, second, to determine 
‘alternative ways of demonstrating competence. We believe that an 


- Instrument which specifies discrete behavioural units (such as that 


currently employed in the assessment of the Child Development Associates 


- Jn the United States) allows neither for alternative means of 


demonstrating competence, nor for the interaction effects of the various .* 
behaviours found in the observational study. The present guidelines 

provide for ‘such variations of competence, though they do not specify a 
criterion of acceptable -performance, 

It ‘was apparent during ‘the observation study that certain factors which 

are beyond the- control of the early childhood teachers have a major 
influence on their effectiveness (Ch. 111, 49-50). Until such variables 


‘ 
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as the needs of children in the program and the quality of the support 
system the skills of other personnel in the program and the attitudes 
and circumstances of the parents can be built into a measurement 
instrument, It cannot be considered an objective criterion. The 


saliency of these caf@tingencies precludes the use of any single 
measure of effectiveness. 


At present, therefore, as definitions of those areas of competence 
considered important for an effective program for young children, the 
guidelines in Chapter IV should be inmediately useful for early child- 
hood personne] in self-evaluation, for consultants assisting early 
childhood personnel in the development of their programs, and as a 
guide for developing means to assess demonstrated competence: 


DIFFERENTIATED COMPETENCE AND DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING 


The major implications for differentiated competence and differentiated 
~ staffing, which emerged during this study, centre on five issues: 


Sufficient skilled personnel are needed in early 
childhood programs in order to meet individual 
needs of children, 


2. The relationship between. teachers and others 
working in the program should be one of- , 
~ cooperative responsibility. 


3. The respective skills of teachers and others 
working in a program should be complementary. 


4, There is need for a clear definition of the 
requisite tasks and skills of differentiated 
staff in early childhood programs, ° 


5. Certain basic skills appear to be requisites : 
for all persons working with children, ’ 
regardless of their respective responsibilities 
in the program, 

as é s 


_ 1. The need foc sufficient skilled personnel 


Our observations led us to believé that teachers who have 
assistance from skilled individuals are at a decided advantage 
in-providing a meaningful program for children. While this 
assistance may be provided by professionals from other 
agencies coming into the program, the most common form of 
assistance presently available to early childhood teachers 

is the “assistant'' who Is present daily in the program. 

There are two concerns in this regard of which we are aware: 


a) teachers who’ have neither paid assistants nor 
other skilled resource persons available to them; 


b) _ trained vs. untrained assistants, 


ois, 
$i 


- 
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a) teachers without assistance 
The teacher needs daily personal contact with each child in 
order to observe, and provide for, his needs and abilities. 
Likewise, involving parents in the processes of analyzing re 
goals and exchanging information can only be accomplished 
if one has the time to confer with them. These activities 
appear to be significantly influenced by the nunber of 
children and parents with whom one works. Furthermore, 
one's ability to provide a meaningful program for handicap- 
ped children, who require more special attention, is 
determined by the time one has to work individually with 
these children -as well as one's competence in meeting their 
needs. : 


We found that early childhood teachers who did not have « 

assistance from skilled individuals appeared to be severely 

hampered In effectively meeting their objectives. We saw 

few programs with less than 19 children and even with this 

number, Seachers without ski}led_assistance.could be 00] ymemewweew 


minimally concerned with individual development. 


b) trained vs. untrained assistants 
“thet assistants are present in early childhood programs, — 
those who have had practical training in early childhood © 
“appear .to be more skillful in relating to children than 
are those without training. - The quality of their train- 
ing is, of course, very important. In general, however, 
assistants who had had supervised experience and training 
in early chiddhood were able to skillfully carry out 

" activities with children which untrained assistants were 
not, As better observers of~children's behaviour, they 
could also provide meaningful information to the teacher 
about the children. ‘ 


The relationship between teachers and others working in the 
program. 


Some of the assistants we observed did not appear to be given the 
opportunity to use or develop their skills because of the 

superficial nature of the tasks assigned to them. fn many ; Aa 
programs, the assistant presently serves in a subordinate role to , 
the teacher, primarily responsible for preparing materials, but 

not directly concerned with the daily activities of the children. 


In order to promote the development of skills in assistants and 
to utilize fully the ski las they possess, there needs to be an 
atmosphere of cooperative, responsibility; the teacher serves as 

a leader, not as an authofity. In some of the most effective 
liek pce which we observefi, teachers encouraged and depended 
upon the highly developed’ skills of their assistants. 


4 
Complementarity of skills “among staff, 


Realistically, we cannot expect teachers, at this stage, to possess 
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-of-att adults who work with-young children (see 


their respective responsibilities. 


o Za > 


most of the skills described in Chapter IV. In any program, 
therefore, there should be an attempt to ensure that the skill 
of others working in the program complement those of the 
teacher’ so that the program may be as comprehensive as possibje. 
An example of such a fortuitous merger of talents was a program 
run. by a teacher who was particularly effective with a large 
group of children. She directed highly stimulating and enjdy- 
able lessons in creative dance, puppetry and singing-and s 
told speli-binding stories. Her assistant, on the other hand, 
was particularly responsive and skilled in working with 
individual children. Each used her personal skills and 
together they provided a nurturing, stimulating program. 


There is a need for a clear definition of the requisite tasks 
and skills of the sta n_early childhood programs. P ) 


, 
If teachers: and other staff are to work cooperatively in a : 
program it Is necessary that they understand what their respective 

ole TS to be> Teachers should e ponronto forme the goals : 


parents and others «working in the program,to formuyYate the goals 
of the program and to provide a model and directi 
involved In realizing these goals. Certain skill 


for others 
are required 
tow); however, ~ 
it is also true that each person must be aware » and 
responsibl for, his unique contribution to the/program. The 


within a program (and hence, different trainjng and certification 
Standards) would be an analysis of the tasks and skills required 
ofe differentiated personnel so that it would be clear what are 


a“ 


Certain basic skills are required b childhood staff. 


“It appears from our observations that the following basic 


competencies are necessary to work eff 


tively in any capacity e 
in the- program.” (cf. Chapter wy, 


(1) Personal competence 


i) expresses curiosity and iwisnian behaviour 
11) sense of humour and perspective 
iti) respect for self and others 

tv) commitment to growth “ae 


(2) Interpersonal competence 


i} ability to obese and reinforce child's 
mastery and ma 
ii) ability to respond to context, significance 
and motivation of behaviour 
111) ability to ee effectively 
~ es 
/ 
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. tt is interesting that the teachers we interviewed also stated 
that these are among the most important skills for the person 
working with young children. They believed that the ability 
to relate well to children is a critical aspect of their 

Pans competence. Similarly, these teachers considered the ability 

‘ to relate well to parents and colleagues as important. They 
also regarded the ability to observe and interpret child 
behaviour as essential to their effectiveness. Obviously, such 
an ability is closely related to the teacher's capacity for 
understanding the significance of behaviour and reinforcing 


children's mastery and success. _ 
; The possession of other’ knowledge and skijls would depend 
: upon one's areas of responsibility in the program. The above 
competencies, sail are essential. ; 
DAY! CARE STAFF . 
z : j t . 
. "One cannot- separate "caregiving! from "educationel"' programs for the young ‘ 


cht bd; Anyone-who—is—responsible—for—the~conditions—of—the—chi Id+s: growth 
. Cannot e$cape being an educator of that child: ether a person is aware 
° S$ impact or not, by interacting with the child that person gives -* 
meaning and direction to, the child's ene 
Because day care centres provide full- “day care .for children, their 
environmgnt and personnel have a pervasive influence on the lives of the 
v children who live there for the greater part of their day. 


Quality day. care can never be merely custodial care. If we are truly 
. concerned with meeting the needs of all of our children, day care workers 
must be skilled in evaluating development, planning appropriate activities 
and providing for individual needs, interests and achievements. Most of 
the skills proposed in this report as necessary for early ‘childhood teachers 
are intended for day care workers as well, as are the implications for 
training and suppoft services outlined below. Becausé day care staff offer 
child care services primarily for working parents, they may not obtain the 
degree of parent involvement discussed in this report. They do, neverthe- 
less, have a responsibility for the tasks listed on pages 53-54, Chapter IV. 
In addition, where there are infants and toddlers: in the day care program, 
those caring for these very young children would require an ola at 
of their developmental needs not discussed in this report. 


. 


It is likely that children will be attending day care centres In increasing 
numbers; meeting the needs of these children requires that the centres ne 
staffed with competent. child care workers. 

TRAINING = 
1. Selection 
Insofar as the attitudes and personal skills discussed in Chapter IV are an 


educable part of personality they can be influenced and devdloped In 
certain. types of experiential learning. They are, however, ‘relatively stable 
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and slow changing and, as such, are not easily taught. Since the attitudes 
and personal skills appear to be prerequisites to the development of other 
_ Important skills, incoming students should possess these. characteristics 

to the extent that they demonstrate, the potential for further development. 


¢ ® 

Though selection of students for training is a difficult process, our view 
is that it should be an integral part of the training program, and should 
include an assessment of the prospective student's: 

a) expectations for the role of the early childhood personnel 

b) respect for the abilities of self and others 

c) emotional responsiveness to others 

da) curiosity 

- e) flexibility 


2. Preservice training 


Theoretical considerations and "content'' knowledge in training programs 
should be integrated with a solid “practical activity'' component. Only in 
overcome TS way can the student deve top skits with supervisfon which provi des 

feedback, information and support to the student's learning. It seems’ 
. fairly certain that the skills outlined in Chapter §V can be learned only 

in situations where the students themselves can observe, question, plan, 

experiment -and reflect—upon-the behaviour of children, other adults and —— ee 
themselves. Such experiential learning is crucial for the development of 

personal attitudes and interpersonal skills which are considered essential 

aspects of the early childhood teacher's competence. Implications for. 

training include a need for the following: ; ‘ 


(1) Thre development of a positive attitude toward working In a. 
cooperative spirit with others. ~ 


a) The old model of the teacher as “information transmitter’ 
is clearly inadequate, but it is the one most teachers é 
themselves have learned. Early childhood educators work 
with children and families towards mutually decided goals. 
. To maintain their perspective as facilitators - rather v 
‘than as experts - they require mature and positive attirudes 
towards those with whom they work. tp much of their 
involvement with young children and With others, teachers’ 
attitudes towards a problem, a project or a delight is 
undoubtedly as important as any information they convey. _ 


b) Teachers need the opportunity to examine (and possibly—— 
change) their attitudes. They should gain awareness of their 
own motivations and values and reflect upon their role, ‘ 
especially as a model, in the lives of the children they wil! 
serve, a 

(2) The development of effective interpersonal skills. : 
F 4 ae 
a) Whether they are working with children or other adults, 
teachers need the ability to communicate clearly, to provide 
leadership and to lend support. They need to be aware of the 
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effect they have upon others, to be able to listen, and to 
respond in a way meaningful to other persons. Their skill 

in motivating children, and supporting them in their efforts, 

is crucial to the success in reaching the goals of the ’ 
program. Thé ability to inform and perhaps Involve parents 

in the program, to be effective in using éutside resources 

and willingness to cooperate with other professionals should’ 

be considerations of any training program. 


Teachers need the opportunity to practice interpersonal 

skills in real and, perhaps, simulated situations. It is 
unfortunate that while we can, with confidence, emphasize the 
significance of interpersonal skills, we are unable with . 
equal certainty to outline explicitly how they can be develop- 
ed. Nonetheless, the ability to relate well - to children 
and adults - was seen to be the single most Important aspect 
‘of the early childhood teacher's competence. Provision for 
the development of that ability should be made- essential ‘to 
training. . 


, 


mmararaenemnnntininservininenenreeeseu( 3)--—T he--deve Llopment-of observatlon skIT1S : 


a) 


b) 


Sane of the most effective teachers we saw demonstrated often 
their ability to observe children, to understand the 
significance of what they saw and to ‘'use!' thetr observations 
in planning for the child's activities. They were accurate 

in charting thé children's progress and keen fo spot 
difficulties children might be having. Characteristically 

their observations were objective, made in terms of the 

child's progress rather than with reference to external ‘ 
criteria or their own persona] values, 


Student teachers need to have a great ‘deal of direct contact 
with young children and to be guided into making perceptive 


‘and useful observations of them. Only with such information 


- 


can they proceed to develop their programs. 


(4) A sodnd knowledge base in the skills they are helping the 


a) 


b) 


children to achieve. 


Much of the research concerned with the teacher in the program 
attests to the significance of the ''match'' of the appropriate- 
ness of matérials and activities with the child's own develop- 
ment. Besides an understanding of general child development 
and the skills to observe accurately the progress of individual 
children, teachers should be knowledgeable about the nature 
and sequence of activities which can stimulate the children 

to further discovery, 


’ 
Training schools have traditionally been concerned with the 
‘methods and materials’! of instruction. To emphasize the 
interpersonal skills a teacher needs does not diminish the 
importance of the mofe traditional concerns. Student teachers 
need every opportunity to learn about and practice the best 


ways to motivate and reinforce children's learning. . 
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(5) If we are concerned with the full development of young children, 
_ we must consider them fn the context of their familles and . 
communi ties: 


a) Teachers need to be familiar with the characteristics and: 
. fesources of the communities in which they work. Similarly 
< they should understand the values, problems and strengths 

of the familles of the children ih their programs. ~ 


b) If we hope to integrate early childhood programs into the 
ongoing education of young children, teachers should be 
aware of the possibilities for learning and development in’ 
infant and toddler programs, parent programs, as well as in 
the elementary schools. They need to know how to establish 
and maintain liaison with other educational programs. 


¢) It is especially important that teachers be aware of the 
resources for handicapped children - and be able to work 


tel th other professionals to develop programs forthe se — annem 


children. 


d) Pilot courses which considef the role of the teacher in 
relation to the community are being established. Hopefully 
such courses will encourage teachers to look beyond the class- 
roam and to consider the extended community in thelr program. * 


— — 


3. Inservice training 


The implications for preservice training hold for any inservice programs. 
After interviewing tdachers in the field, even experienced teachers, we have 
no doubts about ‘the need for inservice programs. Often teachers spoke of 
their need to learn more about diagnosing problems, providing special 
services, learning new ways of programming. ‘They also spoke often of the 
need to'develop their interpersonal skills, especially for working with 
parents. 


. 


We emphasized at the beginning of this chapter that most teachers are : 
inadequately prepared for the role proposed in this report. We believe that 
inservice training for those now working in the field is essential:for their 
development and, thus, for the benefit of the children in their programs, 


SUPPORT SYSTEMS AND RESOURCES F . 


Early childhood teachers need a clearer definition of their roles and 
informative feedback for self-evaluation of their performance. it is evident, 
also, that the role of the teacher cannot be reconsidered without reference 
to the roles of others with whom they work - e.g. assistants, consultants, 
school principals and related social servicer 


if early childhood services is to operate as an effective network, everyone 
Involved must be aware of the goals and principles of education for young 
children, and capable of cooperating with teachers in the realization of 
optimal services. Consultants should be available to provide direction and 
feedback for early childhood personnel in the field. School principals 
should be made aware of the goals off the early childhood programs operating 
in their schools and supportive of the efforts of their teachers. We can- 
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not expect early childhood teachers to fit roles unfamiliar to them unless 
, they have direction, information and the resources they require to 5 
"discharge their new. responsibilities, 
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Chapter VI 


‘RECOMMENDATIONS 


o%y 
s 


if early childhood programs are to be staffed by personnel] who possess the 
competence described in Chapter IV of this report, certain requirements 
must be met by teachers themselves, and by thosegresponsible for the 
preparatory training and back-up support @f early childhood teachers. 
These requirements were outlined in Chapter V. 


In this chapter specific recommendations are presented for the use of the 
guidelines in effecting both immediate change and long-term Senonene in a 
providing more effective programs for young children. 

‘In the recommendations which follow, the term Nearly ‘childhood personnel" 

refers to anyone responsible for the daily:care of young children, whether 

this be in Early Childhood Services (ECS).programs, day care programs, or 

other types of F Programs. yy 


tetera ee wits pene 


age ne are ne eit a er ennai stntinenetatasane 


Early childhood personnel first of all, need a clear definition of their 
tasks, and the skills necessary to fulfill these tasks (Ch. II, 37-38,%* 
Ch. V, 75). Therefore, the following recommendation is made: 
That the Early Childhood Services (ECS) Branch of the ° 
Department of Education provide all early childhood 
personnel with a self-evaluation guide describing 
. their tasks and requisite attitudes, knowledge and 
skills ag proposed in this eee gi) 


uN ~~ -— 


Coe 1. 


The development of a systematic means 3 determining the compe tente of 
early childhood personnel is needed (Ch. V,, 75-76). Therefore, the foTl ow- 
ing recommendations are made; . 
2. That the governing Provincial authorities, training 
institutions and certifying bodies collaborate to 
. * develop means, in relationship to the guidel-ines wi 
set forth in Chapter IV of this report, to assess ‘ 
the demonstrated competence of early childhood 
personnef. . J x 
—_—. % F a e 
3. That competence criteria (cf. #2) be the basis for 
: granting permanent certification to those early 
childhood teachers wha now have interim certificates. . 
4, That competence criteria (cf #2) be developed to ; 
grant temporary certification to those early child- 
hood teachers who do not have interim certificates. 


° . ° 


* All page Numbers refer to pages in Final Report. , ; 


. 
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While certain basic skills should be possessed by any ‘hereon working in an 


early childhood program, differentiated competence of early childhood 
personnel should be determined, in accordance with their different 
responsibilities in the program, in order to provide an. effective service 
(Ch. V, 77-78). .Therefore, the following recommendation is made: 


5. That the Provincial Department of Advanced Education 
and Manpowe r and the Early Childhood Services Branch 
of the Department of Educat,ion address the issue of 
differentiated competence and differentiated staffing 
in relationship to the guidelines set forth in 
Chapter IV of this report. 


It was apparent during the observation study that effective programs require 


sufficient skilled personnel and adequate back-up support of professional 
personnel to meet the individual needs of children (Ch. ttt, 49-50; Ch. V, 
81-82).. Therefore, the following recommendations are made: . 


6. That the Early Childhood Services (ECS) Branch of the 
Department of Education, the Department of Social 


Advanced Education and Manpower, and the operators 
of ECS and day care programs assure that every ECS 
and day care program is provided with sufficien 
skilled personnel-ta meet: the--individual_needs of 
children. : “ft 


7. That the ECS Branch of the Department of stusevien: 
the Department. of Social Services and Community 
ow , Health, and the program operators provide consultative 
“¢@ ‘services to enhance programs and meet spacrs| 
ii a ca 


8. That the ECS Branch of the Department of. Education 
and the program operators actively encourage school 
principals, consultants, and other professionals 
involved in seryices to young children, to work in 
cooperation with early childhood program personnel in 
meeting the needs of children. 4 , 


If early childhood personnel currently working in the field are to fulfill 
the expanded role*envisaged in this report, they must have relevant ; 
preparatory training (Ch. V, 81). Therefore, the following recommendation 
is made: : ‘ | ‘ 
9.. That early childhood program operators, with the «< 

support of the responsible provincial authorities, 

provide inservice training for early childhood ° 

personnel in the following areas: 


s a. identifying emotional, speech and learning 


difficulties so that appropriate assistance ‘% 


») , may be provided; . ; 
40. | 
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designing programs to meet the Individual 
needs of children; 


develoging an approach of cooperative 
responsibility with parents and 
assistants. 


utilizing community resources - people, 
places, materials - for general develop- 
ment and for special needs of children. 


Preservice preparation of early childhood personnel requires careful deve lop- 
ment of relevant selection and training procedures (Ch. V, 78-81). There- 
fore, the following recommendations are made: 


Ww, Thet the provincial Department of Advanced Education 
and Manpower and the institutions Of Advenced © 
Education responsible for training early childhood 
personne! work together to develop training 
programs in accordance with. the guidelines set 
forth in Chapter tV of this report. \ 


That the institutions of Advenced Education develop 
means to select for these programs students with, 
the capacity to become effective eerly childhood 
workers. . 


That the Provincial Department of Advanced Education 
and Manpower and the institutions of Advanced . 
Education work together to develop means, in 
accordance with the guidelines set forth in Chapter 
IV of this report, to grant advanced credit to 
students in the training programs on the basis of 
demonstrated competence. 


